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Transcript of Reverend Ansley Tucker 
Interviewed on 28 Oct. 2019 
Christ Church Elbow Park Oral History Project 2020 


Interviewed by Catherine Evamy 


Catherine Evamy, Interviewer 


Reverend Ansley Tucker, Narrator 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: This is Ansley Tucker and it is Monday the 28th of October. We are 
meeting in the home of Catherine Evamy, my interviewer. 


Catherine Evamy: Welcome. Let me ask what is it like to be the dean of a Cathedral? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: It took me a while to figure out what the dean’s role was. For one thing it's 
different in every diocese. We don't have a model for it in this diocese. Certainly in Toronto 
where I came from, there were five suffragan bishops. You really didn't need a dean except as a 
figurehead. 


I know how to be a parish priest and can do that 24/7. The cathedral could use somebody 24/7 
fussing about the education program and whether people are getting good pastoral care and 
ensuring the best liturgy, but it's not really my job. My job is to make sure there's someone to do 
those things, but a lot of what I do is diocesan. I get to do fabulous things. Two or three weeks 
ago I was in Chicago at a leading women's conference as a mentor. I was on a panel about 
cathedral ministry and helped three female clergy review their resumes and application materials. 
I now stay in touch with them. They were North American Episcopalian and Anglican women. 


I also have a role mentoring within the diocese. For instance, the cathedral is putting on a three 
week seminar for clergy who want some assistance in preaching. Herb had done this forever 
here. But we're able, because we have resources, because we have people, to take the initiative. 
There is an expectation that we'll reach out. 


It took me a while to figure out that these activities weren’t taking away from time I was 
supposed to be spending on something else. That actually is my job. It's my job to be dealing 
with the press, or the City or BC housing around what was happening across the street from us 
during Tent City. 
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I've learned to deal with media, which was a big learning curve. You can only make a couple of 
bad mistakes once. 


Catherine Evamy: So how, how did you learn to deal with the media? 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: I was really lucky. I have as a parishioner, a person who was the chief of 
staff with CBC, English Radio before he retired. He has been a really good coach. The cathedral 
also has a half-time communications officer and she's a good coach. So before I do radio 
interviews, she will sit down and help me craft the message. You make sure that it doesn't matter 
what they ask you, this is what you say. And once you’ve had that kind of training, you start to 
listen to people who are really good on the radio “dodge” questions. When they say “That's a 
very good question,” they are really thinking like crazy about their response. 


Catherine Evamy: Who then at the cathedral assists you in the parish activities? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: We've got a good staff of about 16 people full-time and part-time. And 
there's a full-time vicar. He is the point person for education and outreach and pastoral care and 
he does the first draft of the Sunday liturgies. And then we have someone who is working full 
time in the secular world as a hotelier. He's our priest to the city. He makes connections for us 
with people who are doing interesting and important things in the city for the cathedral. He can 
get the chief of police or the head of the chamber of commerce at the lunch table to talk about 
issues. It's fantastic. 


Catherine Evamy: Is he on staff or is he a volunteer? 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: We don't pay him but he is considered a member of our staff. And then we 
have a deacon to the city, and her job is to make connections mostly with helping and social 
service and advocacy agencies around issues that should be of concern to people of faith. She 
does a lot of work around addictions and homelessness, and so the cathedral also has, for 
instance, a recovery Eucharist once a week, which is based on the 12 steps. 


We also have somebody who does yoga with people who are in recovery. We recently hosted an 
art exhibit that was an overdose memorial to people who had died in BC of opioids. This is a big 
issue there. It's beginning to be an issue here, but we're ahead of you on that. So she helped to get 
that exhibit for the cathedral, which draws attention, of course, to something that everybody 
wants to sweep under the carpet. 


Catherine Evamy: Is she paid staff or volunteer? 
Rev. Ansley Tucker: She is paid a reasonable honorarium. 
Catherine Evamy: I find it interesting to know who's paying? Where's the money coming from? 


People from the corporate world can be really helpful as volunteers if they have the time. What 
you are describing is really interesting. 
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Rev. Ansley Tucker: So they're both paid and volunteer. Ian, the priest of the city and Nancy, the 
deacon of the city are part-time. We do give Nancy an honorarium. Deacons are a little different 
from priests in that our expectation, at least in BC, is that in order for them to be a good example 
to the rest of the church, they have to get out there and advocate for justice and mercy. But, they 
also need to have a ministry of their own, which is usually already a paid ministry. So they're 
already being paid to be, for example, an addictions counsellor. 


Catherine Evamy: In the social service world perhaps? 
Rev. Ansley Tucker: That's right. 


Catherine Evamy: I find that really interesting. It's very important that the church work closely 
with the larger community in leadership roles. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: It's important that the cathedral is seen to be doing this kind of work on 
behalf of the church. And of course sometimes we're able to draw people in. 


Catherine Evamy: I think there's credibility in working like this. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Yes. And the cathedral is a big, beautiful, architecturally imposing space. 
One of the things that we've done in the past year and I've just stood back and watched in 
amazement, is that they've created, in concert with Tourism Victoria and the cruise lines, which 
of course are a big deal in Victoria, a series of thematic tours. 


Catherine Evamy: This all feeds into your life at Christ Church. Would you be willing to give 
us your CV? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Yes, absolutely. Do you want it up to the time that I left Christ Church or 
do you want me to take it to the present? 


Catherine Evamy: Can you take it to the present? Why not? We would like as much information 
as you feel comfortable being lodged in our archives. We would welcome as much information 
as you wish to give. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Happy to do that. I'll dust it off when I get home. 


Catherine Evamy: Yes, okay. Well that would be great. What are some initiatives that you feel 
most satisfied with during your time at Christ Church? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: The first thing I recognized was that none of these were accomplished on 
my own. And some of them are not even things that I initiated, it's just that they happened on my 
watch and I was happy that they did. So I want to be really clear that I'm not claiming the glory 
here. It's just that I think some fantastic things developed. 


Catherine Evamy: Well you enabled things. 
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Rev. Ansley Tucker: Or I didn't stop them. Or cut them. 
Catherine Evamy: Or kill them dead. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Visually, probably the most obvious thing was the completion of the 
Renewal project. Both in its first phase and then girding up our loins for the part that we called 
the Trinity of Projects, to finish what we weren't able to complete. As you may recall, Calgary 
was in boom time when we started the project and the costs were escalating. 


I got quoted the rate of $30,000 a month and we couldn't raise money that fast. And the 
congregation had been very clear that they didn't want to engage in this project at all if there was 
debt involved. So it had to be paid upfront. The way we finally dealt with that was to phase the 
project. And so, as you know, we ended up with some things that weren't done. In addition, 
technology changed, for instance, LED projectors. Also Christ Church was being used for events, 
and often for funerals that needed overflow seating. Every time that happened we had to bring a 
company in to set up a projector for us in the Crump room. And so on. There were some other 
things that needed to be done. And so we girded up our loins almost a year before I left to tackle 
that. And that's the piece that we finally managed to pay off. 


Catherine Evamy: Yesterday. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Yes, thank goodness. But I feel it's beautiful, it's functional, it's ahead of 
the curve. Churches are famous for, catching the wave just as it's finished cresting and thinking 
and they're onto the hottest new thing. And really they've missed the boat, to keep the metaphor 
going. So I really feel good about that. I think that in terms of the church's ability to have a 
platform for ministry and to be not just a space, but rather a place for people to gather, that 
makes them feel that the church is healthy and thriving. Because it is. It's been a great success. 
It's wonderful. 


Catherine Evamy: Everybody feels that way. You saw it yesterday for yourself at the 
celebration for retiring the Trinity of Projects loan for yourself. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: And you know, there were so many fabulous people who gave heart and 
soul to that project in its phases. So I just want to make sure that they get recognized when the 
story is told. 


Catherine Evamy: Well, I'm sure that will happen. The story will be told somehow, although I 
am not certain all the information exists in the archives yet. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Probably every architectural drawing and change order that ever existed is 
in the archives somewhere. It just needs somebody who understands what it all means. 


Catherine Evamy: Like Fred. 
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Rev. Ansley Tucker: Yes Fred, Doug Patterson, Russ Tynan, and Vic Luhowy who chaired the 
first round. Russ Tynan chaired the second round. And then there were the people that we hired, 
who were there to help us: our project managers and so on. 


On another subject, I loved how our pastoral ministry team, which William had set up expanded, 
and expanded in their capacity to offer different kinds of ministry. So everything from hospital 
visiting and taking the sacrament to people, to bereavement ministry, palliative ministry, and 
taking care of the caregivers. So that group grew both in numbers and in and in scope of 
ministry. And I wasn't sure about that ministry when I first came, but it became for me one of the 
most important ways we had of looking out for each other. 


Catherine Evamy: Who would be most involved there that you recall? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I've got to name them all in order and I don't know who's on the team now, 
but in, in the beginning, Elizabeth Brain and Alison Longson were there and Ruth Clark. In the 
beginning Elizabeth was really involved. 


Catherine Evamy: Elizabeth Brain? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Yes. And then she did that until it was just too much. Right? So by the time 
I left, who was there? Betty Craigie, Barb Luhowy, Georgina Thomas, Meredith Cashion. So 
many were involved and I may have forgotten even more. See this is why you shouldn't name 
names, right? 


Catherine Evamy: These are valuable leads for us to capture memories. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Marlys Carruthers was part of that, too. She was very interested in 
caregivers and also people with dementia. 


Catherine Evamy: We're working through interviewing as many influential parishioners as we 
can. We've focused on the ones who are alive, who remember their parents or what their parents 
did. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: We also collaborated with other groups. I was really pleased that we were 
able to work closely with St Lawrence Parish and their Wisdom Center. This really helped us to 
maximize our strengths and to facilitate an awareness of more progressive theology and to give 
permission to people who had hard questions about some traditional teachings. 


That was an important thing for us to do. And at the same time, we also did a mission with 
Sacred Heart Parish, a Roman Catholic parish. These collaborations, I think, are the future of the 
church. Strong organizations are the ones who've learned how to work together. 


Catherine Evamy: And there was collaboration with the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans on 
the homeless issue with David Carter, the cathedral and Carter Place. So there's been a series of 
steps, building on foundations that were laid some years earlier. 
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Rey. Ansley Tucker: And to be continued. 
Catherine Evamy: Yes. It is an evolving process isn't, it? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I think the completion of the labyrinth was a highlight. We owe a lot to 
Kathy Chapman who has a passion for labyrinths and labyrinth ministry, and she just brought 
people right along with her. It engaged so many people with hands-on levelling of sand and 
laying bricks and paying to have names engraved. That lovely group would gather at least once a 
week and go out in the winter in the snow before we even started the work. They would walk 
around the space prayerfully, calling their walk “warming the space for the labyrinth.” 


Catherine Evamy: I didn't realize they had done that. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Yes. And the Labyrinth was used in wonderful ways at the time of the 
flood. Some of the healing circles took place there. 


Catherine Evamy: Very important. 
Rev. Ansley Tucker: I can't believe what a beautiful space that has become. 


Catherine Evamy: It is lovely isn't it? I often see a neighbour or just people from somewhere 
using it. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: It really is one of the most beautiful ones I've seen. 
Catherine Evamy: Yes it's very nice, very tranquil. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Another thing we worked on was the introduction of a more flexible and 
engaging governance model. So instead of this sort of funnel, where we were having corporation 
meetings of the rector and wardens who would meet around somebody's dining room table for 
four hours and then take all of their wisdom to an advisory board or parish council meeting, we 
did something different. What do we call it here? A vestry? 


Everywhere I go it's something different. And people would essentially rubber stamp what had 
been already considered for hours on end and feel that their input was not really that needed and 
that their time was being wasted. And so we managed to create a governance model in which 
those decisions could be taken. Many of those decisions could be taken by a board of 
management and then the other group, the advisory board, was able to consider things like what's 
our program life going to be? What is our vision for this community? Who are we in the city and 
how are we going to accomplish that? 


That took a lot of work. It worked well for us. 


Catherine Evamy: During your time, I understand that you initiated the history and archives 
idea if not committee. 
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Rev. Ansley Tucker: On reflection, I think I actually kind of did. 


Catherine Evamy: I asked Pat Roome, who told me that John Mendham, had worked diligently 
on collecting material. She said that you had asked her to join John and then it lay fallow a little 
bit. I’m not quite sure when Frits came in as the interim chair. 


What did you have as a vision for the H and A committee? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Well, it wasn't a committee in my vision. It was at the time of the 
Centennial and we were talking about what would be a legacy project. The Labyrinth really 
became that. But one thing that I had pitched and hoped for, but there wasn't a lot of take- up, 
was that we would begin to take very seriously our archival record and also our records 
management. Because we had done a couple of historical displays during the anniversary year, 
John expressed an interest, and he began beavering away at this stuff with his great attention to 
detail, which is exactly what you need. The thing I love about John is his perfect handwriting. 
And he got going. 


One of the things that also happened is that the university signified that they were going to stop 
receiving archival records. And the diocesan archives were stored at the university. 


And I and a couple of other people, but mostly it was me, went up to the university and poured 
over the old vestry books. So, these are the books where you record what the service was, when 
it was, who presided, how many came, how many communicants. 


And every once in a while, you'd get some really interesting comment in the right-hand column 
about the weather. Usually, it's clergy making excuses for why nobody came that Sunday. 


But that was where I found out, for instance, that the times of services had been all over the map 
over the years. Nothing as tidy as 8:00, 10:30, and 4:30. 9:15, 10:00, 10:30. 


It was clear that there was a lot of interesting information there, if somebody wanted to go 
through it. And there was a lot of information hanging around the parish itself in these boxes 
stored in the old Crump Room and then in the new Crump Room. And so I think John really 
began to go through that material. 


The other thing that began to be of concern was our dependency on computers. Often digital 
photographs were not printed. When a computer platform changed, the photos were no longer 
accessible. Who has floppy disks anymore? 


Catherine Evamy:This is Frits's concern as well. You need paper copies to back up any, let's 
say, computerized lists and things like this. Frits found money to hire a summer student, and so 
he was with us for about six, seven weeks, eight weeks perhaps, and did a remarkable job of 
making archives more professional and using acid-free storage folders and all that sort of thing. 
Now the issue is to get the index in such a shape that people can find their way through the 
archives. 
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Rey. Ansley Tucker: That's great. One of the issues was the number of pictures with no names 
and no dates. I remember when we were putting together one of these displays for the 
Centennial, finding an original document establishing the parish. It should not be sitting in some 
box in someone’s basement or the Crump Room, for that matter. It was the original document. It 
wasn't even a copy of the original. And so that was a point at which I certainly had a sense of 
urgency about our needing to know what was there. 


So I'm really pleased to see what's been done. I was in the room where the stuff is stored, and it's 
quite impressive. 


Catherine Evamy: Yes, it is. So, do you see the project as being just a storage of archival 
material? Or do you see the History Committee going in other directions. What about interviews? 
I think you've seen the monthly articles that we provide on single topics. Do you see any other 
directions? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I love the idea of oral history because there's a lot of material in people's 
heads. One of the things that people whose memories tend to be failing do remember is the past. 
So go for it. 


I do think, and maybe this has been part of your brief, I do think that records management is an 
issue in terms of administrative records and what is kept and how long they're kept before and 
how they're filed so that people can find them. I don't think we do this just because it's of historic 
interest or a curiosity. I think that we stand on the shoulders of those who went before us. And 
Christians are, almost by definition, a people of narrative. 


And so to tell our story, a story that we share, helps to secure our sense of identity. It's very 
important work. 


Catherine Evamy: What do you remember as your challenges at Christ Church? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: In some ways, the biggest challenges were environmental and they had to 
do with the boom-and-bust cycle in Calgary. I mentioned before about the difficulty with the 
Renewal project. Both times we set out at the crest of a boom in the beginning, which meant that 
the cost spiralled out of control and it meant that it was hard to find contractors. It was cheaper 
for us to bring in rebar and a crew from Ontario it than it was to find local labourers. That's 
shocking, when you think of it. And then of course, the Trinity of Projects happened at the sort of 
nadir, or as we were moving into a big drop in oil prices, which is a big issue in this 

environment. And so it was hard to raise the pledges, although when we started out, we thought 
we would have no trouble at all. 


So, you're always managing that in terms of your ability to implement vision and also because, 
especially when you're in a downturn, that brings with it all kinds of pastoral issues for people. 


You may remember there was on Fridays a 6:45 AM Eucharist for many years. 
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Catherine Evamy: No, I don't remember that. 
Rey. Ansley Tucker: Because you never went to it. 


I can remember coming in, thinking, “6:45 AM, that means I have to be there at 6:15. Who 
dreamed this up?” Well, Herb did. And it was because, during the time of the national energy 
crisis — in the other Trudeau's time, the firings were fast and furious. 


And Christ Church tended to have a lot of people who were in management, and Friday was the 
day that you knew you were going to go into the office and, at one o'clock, let a whole bunch of 
people go. And so Herb dreamed that up as a way of strengthening that group, bringing them 
together, and then sending them off to their day. So there really is a sense in which the boom-bust 
cycle in Calgary affects the way you do ministry in the church. 


So, we finally stopped that, in my time, when we got to the point where there were four people 
coming and they were coming because they didn't want to disappoint the other three. And when 
people come out of loyalty to the institution, it's time to say some thing needs to change. 


The flood was a huge challenge, but it was also a challenge where Christ Church shone — 
absolutely shone. By a quirk of elevation, we were the only building in the neighbourhood that 
had power and running water, and we were right across from the muster point for public services 
and where the army and so on were set up. 


But even before they were set up, we were able to invite people in. We actually were still under 
mandatory evacuation on the Sunday morning after the flood, and we tried to get an email out to 
everybody to say "No church tomorrow, folks." 


But we knew some would come, because they wouldn't get the email. And so we were there, a 
small service of about 50, 60, if that, people. And it was in some ways the most prayerful service, 
one of the most powerful services I can ever remember. 


So, we lit the Paschal candle and we talked about passing through the Red Sea, the waters of the 
Flood, and coming out on the other side into a wilderness but safe. And then we took light from 
the Paschal candle. Everybody was given a taper. We were all just seated in the church. And in 
very un-Anglican fashion, we asked people to come forward to pray. The first person took a light 
from the Paschal candle, and they were invited to pray for somebody aloud or silently that they 
knew who'd been affected or for the first responders or for whomever. 


And I thought that there would be a lot of silent light passing because we're Anglicans and we 
don't pray out loud. Every single person, every single person prayed. And this was real prayer. It 
was extremely moving. And also instead of a sermon, we had two facilitated discussion groups. 
Just, “How are you feeling?” And what came out of that was, “Look, we've got light. We've got 
water. What can we do?” 
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And so we had a snap staff meeting the next morning, Monday morning, and by five o'clock that 
evening, Dee Dee Pritchard and a whole bunch of people were serving a hot meal to the 
neighbourhood. 


And they served food every day for a week. We had chiropractors in the parish hall, massage 
therapists, coffee during the day, cellphone-charging, because if there's no power and no phones, 
your only lifeline is your cellphone, but they running out of power. And so we were hooking up 
people's cellphones. 


And they couldn't find their little charger cables. So we got together some charger cables. And of 
course once the army arrived, a lot of this stuff was happening and available across the street. 


And then we stumped the neighbourhood. Tara Livingston and I, in particular, stumped around 
the whole neighbourhood with bug spray because, I'm telling you, what you don't imagine when 
there's all that water, is there will be mosquitoes. 


And we dropped in on every person on our parish list who was in the flood zone over those next 
few days. And it was like a rolling disaster. We started in Roxboro, and then ending up in 
Riverdale. And people were so generous. 


And then as people started to move into their homes, the folks who bake bread for the Eucharist 
(Meredith Cashion), our bread-baking ministry, thought of this fantastic welcome-home 
celebration. There were 100 families on our parish list who were displaced by the flood. And this 
group got a bottle of wine and a home-baked loaf of bread. These were delivered to every single 
household in our parish who was displaced as they were moving back. 


And if you can't make the connection between that and the Eucharist and your Christian 
community, then we have a problem. 


Tara Livingston did a superb job of pulling together opportunities for people in the 
neighbourhood to just speak and debrief with each other. And we also had social workers from 
the city there and available. 


And it was hard. It was really, really hard. Some people never got their spunk back. I remember 
Mary Brown, dear Mary Brown. Who for the first time looked 80. God Bless her. She was just 
tired. And I remember meeting another person and walking into her home, and the flood had 
gone right up to the first floor of her house. Dry drywall is heavy enough. Wet drywall is 
something else all together. And everything, all the things including a person’s wedding dresses 
were out on the front lawn. 


I remember this one woman who said, “I was here eight years ago. There was a flood in 2005 as 
well, just as I was arriving. And that was bad enough.” She said, “This is 10 times worse.” She 
just looked like she was going to implode. Bless her heart. 
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So, sometimes the times that are the most challenging for us are actually the times where we are 
most able to be a church. 


For that matter, it wasn't just the church that responded. The whole city... pulled together. I 
remember Monique Beaumont standing on her front lawn with gumboots and big rubber gloves, 
and she was wiping her brow with the back of her hand and her big rubber glove. And a couple 
of people were carrying a couch or something out and dumping it on her front lawn. 


And she said to me, and her eyes filled with tears, “I don't even know these people.” It's just a 
sense of being cared for. It was really ... Too bad it takes a crisis. 


Catherine Evamy: So often in life a crisis does pull out both the worst and the best, perhaps in 
one and in the community. Yes, those were bad times, but also good times too. 


So, just now if we can go back to what you were saying right at the beginning about mentoring, 
mentoring women clergy. How do you see women clergy in the church going forward? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: It's really interesting. I've just come from this conference, of course, in the 
United States, Leading Women. These are women who feel that they might be called to positions 
of responsible and senior leadership in the church. This is the first time Canadians have been 
invited. Begun by American women in the ministry, they felt that the ordination of women to the 
episcopate had stalled. It had been three years since a woman had been elected and consecrated a 
bishop in the States. And their sense was that that was never going to change until there were 
some more women who were bishops. 


And so they began to put people together and say, “Look, these are the kinds of gifts a bishop 
needs, so these are the kinds of skills that you would need in order to fulfill episcopal ministry. 
There's nothing wrong with feeling that you are called to a certain type of ministry.” 


You should stop thinking of episcopal ministry as the pinnacle of achievement. You should stop 
thinking of being a dean as the second pinnacle of achievement. But think instead of both being a 
kind of ministry which requires particular gifts. And if you have those gifts, then there's nothing 
wrong with honing them so that when the church is looking for someone with those gifts, you 
will be a good choice. 


I have to say that that was helpful for me because I've been very old-fashioned about the idea of 
vocation, which is that you're called, you don't put yourself forward. Someone goes, “Oh, Ansley 
Tucker might be good at Christ Church, Calgary,” and they phone you. And that's what 
happened. 


When I went to the cathedral, I did not put my name or put an application in until the very last 
day, even though over the course of a year, I probably had 10 phone calls from people all across 
the country saying, “You'd be perfect.” 
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And I said, “Well, I'm very happy where I am. Thank you very much. I don't need that job. And 
I'm happy.” It was funny. It was on the very last day, somebody from the committee called me 
and said, “We don't have an application from you.” And I said, “No. No, you don’t.""And they 
said, “Get it in.” 


And then when I hung up, I thought, I have all of this rhetoric about vocation and the church 
calling you. You don't decide that that's the job for me. Then I should at least at least send them 
the resume. And so the rest is history. 


But that has always been my pattern. I'm very wary of what I consider aggressive American 
boosterism for oneself. But it turns out it's 's not that. So, one of the things that I myself was 
encouraged to do by being at this conference in that role was to take seriously my experience and 
my ability to encourage women who are coming along, to identify the ones who are being gifted. 


And so I actually have come of an age now. I'm a Crone and I like it. 
Catherine Evamy: A wise Crone, yes. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I like it because I can say whatever I like. And whereas it would have been 
rude or impertinent 20 years ago, it's wise and quirky at my age. The other thing is, I'm not a 
threat to anyone because I'm not going to be the next bishop of British Columbia. I passed it. So 
it frees me. I am not a threat to people, and I can say to women, as I did to somebody recently, 
“Look, I have to tell you, you're a star. But you need to broaden your resume. You've been in this 
place too long, because people will look at your resume and they will say, ‘She hasn't got multi- 
staff experience’ or ‘She's never been in a large parish or an urban parish or whatever.’” I feel 
that I can do this. So those are the times when mentorship is very deliberate, and I'm aware that 
I'm doing it. 


I have also discovered, much to my surprise, that my support or being on site or even my identity 
has been important to people with whom I've never even had a conversation. 


So, in this diocese, we were, maybe we still are, in the “Sex Wars,” which I am so tired of, and 
I'm so glad to be in a place where if I want to do a same-sex marriage, I can do a same-sex 
marriage, no questions asked. 


But here, it turns out that it was really important to some of the other clergy who were trying to 
move our diocese, the Diocese of Calgary, on its position. And at that time, it was just around 
blessing same-sex marriages, which had taken place somewhere else, not even conducting a 
marriage. It was important that my voice was in the mix. And I didn't realize until after I left the 
extent to which that felt like a loss to some of them. 


When I was at this Leading Women Conference, I was in a panel discussion about senior 
leadership, and I was there with an American cathedral dean. Our role was to talk about or 
answer questions about cathedral ministry. And at the end of the conference, one of the attendees 
stood up and said, “When I came to this conference, I looked at you women on that panel. And I 
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thought, ‘That could never be me.’” I can't imagine anybody looking at me like that. That 
surprised me. And then the lovely thing was, she said, “But now I realize I could do that.” So, 
that was good. 


Catherine Evamy: So, one of your gifts, unknowingly, is to be who you are, so that people, men 
or women, can say, “Gosh, she has got it together. She is a leader. She has these skills. She has 
insights.” You are a role model. You don't necessarily appreciate what a role model you are, I 
think. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: That's possibly true, and probably it's good because that kind of self- 
awareness gets a bit narcissistic, right? 


Catherine Evamy: Yes. We don't want Trump-ism. But you are acknowledging that the 
experience that you've accumulated over these years and all your things that you've been 
involved in is astounding to younger women looking up to you. So you're a big girl in their eyes. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I can remember once in the early years, maybe I'd been ordained eight or 
nine years at that point, at a Christmas service, and some complete stranger, a woman saying to 
me, “Well,” she said. I had presided and preached. She said, “If you can do that, I can do 
anything.” And I didn't know if that was a compliment or not, but I think it was. 


I think in some sense women have, because of their historical experience of trying to carve out a 
place for themselves in professions or volunteer positions where they have not previously been 
welcome, is that we are attuned to those who are, for other reasons, marginalized. I don't know 
how I ended up being an advocate for the LGBTQ community. When I started, it was just 
lesbians and gays in the 1980s. But I think it was partly because, as a woman, instinctively, I 
understood about the need for inclusion. 


Not that I felt that I had been particularly excluded. I mean I really in some ways lived a charmed 
existence. People opened doors for me, and I had to make it on my own once I went through the 
door. But I didn't have to bang the door down very much. I'm aware of that deep sense of 
privilege and also of the obligation to pay it back. It's not just the queer community. It's children, 
right? From the very beginning, I have been an advocate for children to be at the altar, not to be 
shoved off in some cinder-block room with mold in it for Sunday school. I also was an advocate 
of accessibility for people with hearing, and mobility, and sight impairments so that they can be 
fully included. Inclusion has been a hallmark, I think, of what has been important for me in 
ministry. 


Catherine Evamy: And this is what you're realizing you're doing, by simply being yourself and 
sharing the sum of your experience and your insights. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: Yes. And now you get to an age where you get to claim it and put it out 
there. Yes. It's fun. I'm having fun. 


Catherine Evamy: Well, white hair helps too. 
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Rev. Ansley Tucker: Oh yes. Oh yes. Actually, when I look back and I think, I cannot believe 
that they let a 25-year-old loose on church. And I was so sure I knew everything. 


I did want to comment on the role of women clergy in the diocese. There were a number of, I 
don't think I have anything very deep to say here, but there were a number of women in assisting 
positions and I think Kathy Zang may have been one of the first, she was with Herb and Richard 
LeSueur at Christ Church. Christ Church also had Kersey Bird and Anna Greenwood-Lee as 
curates. So in some ways, even those women in assisting positions paved the way for someone 
like me to be in charge. 


I wasn't the first woman in charge. I think that might have been Helen Belcher at Good 
Shepherd. 


Catherine Evamy: Helen has been very helpful in the interim between you and David. She's a 
lovely person. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: It is difficult for women to manage their sense of obligation to their 
domestic and home lives and their sense of obligation to ministry, both of which can be all- 
consuming and completely demanding. And I hate to say I think there is a Doctor of Ministry 
project somewhere for someone who wants to explore the divorce rate amongst married women 
clergy or the number of women clergy who are single. I think that this is a problem experienced 
by women in other demanding professions: medicine, law, although medicine and law tend not to 
be such lone-ranger kinds of professions. You're part of a team who can cover for you and you 
can take the time you need and still make a decent living. 


I think that's less possible in a parish, which can afford only one priest. If your kid is sick on 
Sunday, something has to give, especially if you are a single mom or if you have a husband who 
is working on Sunday. I'm reminded of the inherent sexism in a question that parish selection 
committees often ask women when they're interviewed, which is, “How are you going to manage 
the balance between your family and their needs and the needs of the church?” And I would 
encourage most women to answer that question by saying, “I will answer that question if you can 
assure me that you ask it of every male candidate, too.” 


So we're dealing with a kind of inherent sexism in our society, not just the church. We've still not 
got this thing sorted out. 


Catherine Evamy: What happens in a couple's situation, not necessarily clergy, where the man 
is, let's say up North on the pipelines, but he is the main breadwinner. Whose career is going to 
be given precedence when there is a conflict of need. 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: And as long as that's the question that's asked rather than assuming that of 
course, it's the woman who's going to keep those fires burning. Yes. I'm going to pick up the kids 
from school. Well, you know what, actually, ordained ministry is a good setup for that kind of 
flexibility. I mean it's wonderful. There's a great deal of flexibility in parish ministry because you 
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often work in the evening because you always work on the weekend, that can have that time in 
the middle of the day and it doesn't mean that you're stealing time from your Christian 
community. So, it cuts both ways actually. Both ways. 


Women in this diocese have been honoured with the dignity of being called Canon or with 
positions as archdeacon or they've been made regional deans. That has happened in this diocese. 


I will tell you this and then we'll decide where it goes. The only episcopal election in which a 
woman was a significant contender is the one in which Greg Kerr Wilson and I were locked. He 
was elected by the laity and I was being elected by the clergy for six ballots in a row. I know that 
that's a story that people still sometimes talk about here. I think I'd like to say it would be, it 
would be tempting, but I think incorrect to attribute the appointment of Greg Kerr Wilson on the 
basis of sex alone. I know it was an issue for some people, but I want to say for the record that 
there were just really too many substantive differences between what the two of us stood for. It's 
very clear to me that people had a choice and they made a choice. I did not come away from that 
thinking, “Well, it was because I was a woman,” although I have no doubt that was a factor for 
some people. 


Catherine Evamy: Was it the rural vote, do you think? 


Rev. Ansley Tucker: I wouldn't want to speculate. Certainly, there is a theologically 
conservative element in this diocese, which I understand, but to which I do not belong, and that 
would be an issue. My very public position on same-sex marriage and blessings would definitely 
have been an issue for some people. I know it played badly in some places where the ACW is 
still a major force, which I totally understand. But in a church where women can be and do 
anything, I didn't feel, and I still don't feel, that we need an automatic seat at the table by virtue 
of appealing to a women's organization to appoint someone. That may have been perceived by 
some as undervaluing the work of women in traditional hospitality ministries. This is not true. 


I actually think that hospitality is at the core of Jesus’s ministry. If you read the gospel of Luke, 
which we're reading this year, it’s all about table fellowship. You know, he does a lot of his 
teaching at table and the Eucharist is a table fellowship. 


Catherine Evamy: Families are a table. 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Absolutely. I mean, what is a priest if not a welcomer? Come into the table. 
Come into the church. The priest gathers the community, the deacon boots them back out again, 
right? 


Catherine Evamy: Do you have any other thoughts, words of wisdom, advice, or suggestions? 


Rey. Ansley Tucker: Don't forget Gaye Stone who started the preschool. Gaye is now in 
Victoria, but she and Mary Pike started Christ Church Early Educational Society. 
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I have a school, too, a K-8 school, and it's the CCCCES, which is kind of similar to the Christ 
Church’s preschool, Mary Pike and Gaye Stone really did a fantastic job setting up that little 
preschool downstairs. You see that part of my not being on some kind of bandwagon about 
getting women advanced, was because I just kind of took myself for granted. Maybe that's very 
selfish. I didn't make it my business to find out about anybody much more than Nellie McClung. 
I've mentioned Kathy, Anna, Kersey, and then there are other women around. Tara, of course, and 
Jane Roland, and Helen Dunn. Helen Dunn has gone on to be the vicar of the cathedral in 
Vancouver. 


Catherine Evamy: Well, we've covered a lot of ground and I really thank you for this, Ansley. 
The History and Archives Committee thanks you, as well. 
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